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REMARKS ON THE LITURGY, 



There exists a notion amongst maay persons 
of the present day, that they are 7iot, and there- 
fore they willingly believe, that they can not be 
so well edified in the Church, as in the Cha- 
pels oi Dissent; and it is urged as a reason, that 
the Church prescribes a set form of Prayer, 
from which her Ministers are forbidden to de- 
viate. On this ground, Dissent has been justi- 
fied by many serious aiid well meaning Chris- 
tians, who are not sufficiently informed, either 
to do justice to the Church, or to themselves. 

The Liturgy, known by the title of the Book 
of Common Prayer, was intended, by the Com- 
pilers, to be the united Sjervice of the Minister 
vand the Congregation; and the Prayers are aot 
used agreeably to this design, unless both par- 
ties assist each other, in conformiity with the 
Rubric* It is from not considering this design, 
that many Members of the Church have derived 

♦The Rubric is the direction, placed at the head of the seve- 
-ral Prayers and Offices, for the proper performance of the Sefr 
Jk^ice: so called because it was oi;iginally printed in Red Ink. 



so little benefit from her appointed Services. 

Objections have been made to a form of 
Prayer, on the ground that it has a tendency 

lo repress the einulioiis of the Spirit, which ex- 
temporary effusions are supposed to promote. 
But this is a mistaken notion : set Prayer will 
never degenerate into a mere form, except from 
the fault of those wlio make it a form.* If the 
raRc were otherwise, the Prayer prescribed by 
our Blessed Lord would be equally objection- 
able. § 

Further it is said that however edifying the 
Prayers may be, they become flat and unprofit- 
able by constant use ; and prove a hindrance to 
true devotion. This objection might be allowed 
some weight, if we went to the House of God 
for entertainment: but we resort to that Holy 

'•Although a prescribed form has been made a subject of ob- 
jection, yet in many Dissenting Meeting Houses, and these 
amount the highest and most respectable, the Church Lititfgy 
is used; nay it has been translated into Chinese by their Sfis- 
sionary Dr. Morrison, and pnbhshed under their own sanction. 

gThe truth is, that relit;ion can not exist \?ilhout Form. The 
Sneramecits are Forms. Extempore Prayer is as muth a Form 
to all, except the Minister, as the Liturgy. For what is a Form 
of Prayer? It is the presenting of our petitions to God in the 
words of another. Aud does not the worshipper at the Meeting 
House, who prays in the words of his Minister, dothisasmucn 
as the Member of the Church, who prays in the words of the 
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place for a supply of our wants, worldly and 
spiritual ; and a proper sense of such wants will 
render the same Prayers, at all times equally 
necessary and interesting. The wants of a 
Christian are the same every day, why then 
should he not use the same Prayers for a supply 
of those wants ? A hungry Man, in good health, 
relishes a repetition of the same daily food ; it is 
the diseased appetite which requires a change, 
and stimulating sauces. The pious Man can 
every day practice the duties of repentance, 
faith, and other christian virtues,, so as to ob- 
tain fresh hopes of mercy; and if religious ex- 
ercises fail to produce these effects, the fault is 
not in the Prayers, but in the state of mind of 
the supplicant. It is the glory of the Church of 
England, that, in her public services, instruc- 
tion is not unduly exalted above worship. Her 
devout sons assemble, not merely to learn the 
scheme of salvation- but to pay their homage in 
the Courts of the Lord's House. 

Another object of our Church, in providing a 
set form for public worship, is, that they who 
use it, may pray both with the spirit and the 
understanding; which can not be done, when 
the supplicant is following the unpremeditated 
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expressions of extemporary Prayer, a custom 
not very far removed from praying in an un- 
known tongue, to whieh the hearers can not 
return an Amen. 

The present may twily be called a preaching 
age : attention to the duty of Prayer is lament- 
ably out of repute, and Preaching is generally 
more esteemed, than the other Ordinances. If 
the relative importance of the Sermon and the 
Prayers were to be decided by the prevailing 
opinion, or by the comparative attention paid to 
them, the superiority would be given to the 
former. The listlessness and indifference, too 
often shewn, when the congregation should unite ' 
in prayer and praises to the 'Almighty, form a 
striking contrast to the attention paid during 
the Sermon.* 

But it must be recollected that Prayer is the 
especial duty of that place, which is called the 
House of Prayer: it forms the principal part of 
the Service,— a Service to be paid to God : a re- 

*This desire to flock to Sermons, is far from being a proof 
ihat the relitrious mind of the people is in a heahhy state. — 
When preaching is exalted nnduly above the other Ordinances 
of the Church, a danger will always arise, that the Preacher 
may accrymmodate himself to ^JOjpw/ar/ccZm^f, instead of seek- 
ing, as it is his duty, to (Urect it. 



ligioiis Worship *o be publickly observed in the 
Sanctuary; and spiritually offered in the holier 
liying temple of the heart. The Sermon is an 
exposition of revealed truth, or on exhortation 
to holiness of life: in which the practice of 
Christianity is to be enforced, its duties stated, 
and such passages of Scripture explained, as 
may not be understood by many, in a mixed 
congregation. But the other parts of the Ser- 
vice, during which an intercourse is, as it were, 
kept up between ourselves and our Creator, by 
Prayer and Thanksgiving, must never be light- 
ly regarded. 

Above all things, previously to entering upon 
the discharge of these religious duties, the mind 
should be fully impressed, with a sense of God's 
power and mercy, of man's sins and infirmities ; 
and the heart, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, should with reverence and humility, 
with collected thoughts, and devout piety, be 
kept intent upon the duty, which it is perform- 
ing: always remembering the gracious promise 
of our Saviour, that where two or three are ga- 
thered together in His name, there would He 
be in the midst of them. If the Liturgy be thus 
used, the humble supplicant will neither be 



tired by the lengfth, nor the repetitions,* which 
occur in the Service. 

By using a I'orm, let it be observed also, that 
extrai"agant, familiar, and impious addresses to 
God are prevented, which lolly and enthusiasm 
frequently produce, when the conducting of 
public worship is entrusted to the unrestrained 
discretion and abilities of the Minister. A con- 
gregution may be edified occasionally, and even 
att'ecled by such prayers, without joining in 
theui, but they will return home, unconscious 
of having exercised any act of devotion, and the 
prayers will not have reached their hearts. 

Further, the transition from one Office to 
another, from confession to prayer, from prayer 
to thanksgiving, from thanksgiving to hearing 
the Scriptures, interspersed with singing and' 
making melody in our hearts to the Lord, has a 
tendency to relieve the mind of the Worshipper. 

In lefcrence to the Doctrinal part of the Li- 
turgy, is faith in the Lord Jesus, the way ap- 
pointed for our reconciliation with God? We- 

■Tlie Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Comnninion are 
distinct Services, and were fonnerly nsed (aiid in sonic Calhe- 
drals are at presenl) at different Hours of the Day. Tlie umwi 
of these three Forms is the cause of the repetitions. 



ask for every blessing, solely in His name and 
for His sake. No particular texts are taken 
from Holy Writ, to suit particular opinions : it 
plainly sets before us what it plainly finds, and 
no passages of Scripture are obtruded on our no- 
tice, in order to throw other into the shade. The 
truth, the whole truth, is brought forward with- 
out fear, and it is brought forward without of- 
fence ; all is temperate, all is candid, practical, 
and peaceful. 

Another leading character of the Prayer Book, is 
that it uniformly agrees with the Sacred Volume, 
we are taught that we serve a God of strict jus- 
tice, as well as mercy, long-suffering, and great 
goodness. The enumeration of human wants 
may be considered complete; and a Christian 
Worshipper^ can have few things to ask of 
God, or deprecate for himself, which he will 
not find in some parts of the Service.* It is so 

♦Mr. Robert Hall, late of Bristol, observes, of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, 'though a Protestant Dissenter, I am 
by no means insensible to its merits; I believe that the Evan« 
gelical purity of its sentiments, the chastened fervour of its de- 
votions, and the majestic simplicity of its language have com- 
bined to place it in the very first rank of uninspired compo- 
•*sition." 

And the Electic review (the organ of Dissent) makes this con- 
fession. The Church it can not be denied, professes the life giving 
doctrines of the Grospel favours every great principle rescuedfrom 
the Church of Rome by the Reformers^ and puts ii^to the lips of 
the people language of devotion unrivalled in majesty, beauty, 
propriety, and comprehension. 
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full, that nothing is left out,, which is fit to be 
asked in public, and so particular, that it com- 
prises most things we would ask in private. 

Faith, Hope, Charity, Repentance, Sorrow, 
Joy, Peace, Resignation, and all the devotional 
affections, keep their respective places : ''Like 
*'the silent host of the firmament, each preserves 
''its mild and distinct light, and yet each shines 
"in due relation to the whole. Faith indeed, 
* 'uniformly holds the first place, as the polar 
"star of Christian light, surrounded by those 
"graces of the heart, which cheer and enlighten 
"in their turn." In the dignified and subdued 
language* of our Church, as in the New Testa- I 
ment, we find professions of deep humility, but 
not of loathsome abjectness; of sincere repent- 
ance, but not of agonizing horror ; of stedfast faith, 
but not of presumtuous assurance ; and of lively 
hope, but no intemperate raptures. In the 
prayers and praises of the Liturgy, there are no 
bursts of enthusiastic passion, no occasions for 
sudden and violent excitement; but there is 
that in them, which is infinitely superior, the 
chastised devotion of a spirit penitent and meek, 
but full of hope. 

*The Language of the Liturgy is for the most part like the 
language of inspiration; calm without coldness, sedate hut oftoi 
affecting. 
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B^esing a human composition, the Liturgy can 
not claim perfection ; but let its excellences and 
its blemishes be weighed against each other, 
and the latter will be found as dust in the ba- 
lance. Let the Prayers which are offered up 
on the Sabbath day, in all the Chapels of Dis- 
sent, be taken down in writing, and every ex- 
pression sifted and criticised, as the Liturgy has 
been : compare them with the Prayers of the 
Church : see what comparison the extempora- 
neous effusions will bear with our precomposed 
forms, and the result will not be feared. 

Let it be remarked in conclusion that they 
who attend the Church, should attend, not to 
hear only, but to pray. They should learn 
therefore to value a form of worship, so well 
calculated to excite fervent prayer, and should 
become active partakers of every part of the 

* Service. Prayer can be of use, only in propor- 
tion as it is made, that of the person, who of- 
fers it up ; and. therefore an appointed form is set 
forth, that every Worshipper may meditate be- 
fore hand on its contents, and be prepared with 
heart and mind to accompany the Minister in 
his supplications. Thus the prayers of the 
Minister will become, what they were intended 

' to be, the prayers of the Congregation. 



Worshipping God with such feelings, with 
Bpirituality of mind and purity of heart, the con- 
gregation will not fail, through His Grace, to shew 
forth, by the fruits of the Spirit, that they are 
true members of the Church of Christ upon 
earth, and they may look forward in holy and 
humble hope, to an admission into the Church 
assembled in heaven, where it will be the em- 
ployment of the blessed to worship tlie Lord in 
the beauty and perfection of holiness, through 
all eternity. 
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